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NEW ZEALAND OFFICIAL PAPERS 


FINDING YOUR WAY THROUGH THEM. 





Guy Scholefield, Chief Librarian, General Assembly Library. 





MOST LIBRARIANS, even in the smaller towns, are asked at 
times for information which is only obtainable in the official 
publications of the New Zealand Government. 

_ The official publication which is most widely distributed 
is the small pink paper covered booklet which we call 
Hansard. This is officially styled the “ Parliamentary De- 
bates.” It purports to give a full report of the speeches and 
proceedings in both Houses, and is printed and circulated 
whenever there is enough to make a pamphlet about a 
quarter of an inch thick. The yearly binding of these gen- 
erally makes two or three volumes, the total to date being 
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270 volumes. The great defect of Hansard has always been 
its poor index. Until recently nothing was entered except 
the formal heading of the bill or paper or motion and the 
names of members. Since 1932, however, great strides have 
been made in improving the index. Taking the British 
Hansard as a model-vinich it certainly is in this respect—we 
have reduced the two alphabets to one and taken some note 
of subject headings. Generally speaking the public does not 
read Hansard unless they want to prove what a member said 
in Parliament. They relied for many years on the very good 
newspaper reports, and now they listen to the broadcast. 

Parliament is also recorded in Journals of the respective 
Houses, one volume of which appears for each session. This 
is very rarely seen; in fact, the public does not know it exists. 
The index is poor, but each volume has a summary of the 
business of the session and the sitting hours, which may settle 
many arguments. 


APPENDICES TO THE JOURNALS. 

The most important Parliamentary publication, from the 
Library point of view, is the “ Parliamentary Papers,” which 
are bound together in about three large volumes under the 
imposing title of Appendices to the Journals House of Rep- 
resentatives. Every librarian should give the — a 
little study, because they will answer nine out of ten ques- 
tions as to the doings of the Government.They contain the 
annual report of all government departments; reports of all 
important parliamentary committees and royal commissions; 
returns asked for by the House, and a miscellany of docu- 
ments on every aspect of our political, economic and social 
history. Until 1930 they contained also the despatches which 
passed between the British Government and the Dominion. 

The matter in the Appendices is classified according to its 
provenance. “A” papers are legislative and political; “ B” 
finance; “C” lands; “ D” immigration and public works; 
“ E” education; “G” native affairs; ‘““H ” miscellaneous re- 
ports; “I” select committees. : 

The estimates are printed on a separate paper and the 
appropriations appear in the statute itself. 

The Appendices also have suffered in the past from poor 
indexing. It seems to have been assumed that nobody would 
ever want to consult parliamentary papers, and accordingly 
when cumulative indexes were printed in 1914 and in 1923 
no account whatever was taken of the vast number of topics 
referred to in these papers. Only formal headings were used. 
Since 1934 there has been a vast improvement in this index 
also. Now each volume contains a good subject index and 
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there is a cumulative index for the session’s papers. We are 
well on the way to an intelligent dictionary index for all our 

rliamentary publications. It will interest librarians to 
fnew that as early as possible the Appendices and Journals 
are to be reduced from folio to octavo size. 


STATUTES. 


The other main parliamentary publication is the Statutes, 
that is the acts passed for the year bound in one volume. 
Bills as they are introduced are often asked for, and the 
larger libraries receive them as they appear. Parliament also 
has a set of Order Papers, but they do not interest the public. 
It has also published (first in 1909 and again in 1925) the 
Parliamentary Record, which will repay the average refer- 
ence librarian some study. It contains full lists of the dates 
and members of every Parliament and every Provincial 
Council since the early days, the speakers, ministries, execu- 
tives and other officials. A new edition of this valuable 
handbook, eradicating, it is hoped, most of the errors that 
escaped earlier editors, is on the boards. 


GAZETTE. 
Perhaps the most important official publication of the 


Government, apart from Parliament, is the New Zealand 
Gazette, which is published on Thursday of each week. Not 


many libraries receive or file the Gazette. It is too bulky, 
and it is not often asked for since anything of interest is sent 
- out by the Press Association. In the early days practically 
all documents of importance were published first in the 
Gaeztte, but now many of them have been transferred to the 
Appendices and other publications. If your library does not 
keep the Official Gazette always remember that it is likely 
to be on file at the courthouse. Three foolscap volumes a 
year is rather a big demand on shelf space for all the use it is. 
The Gazette is mainly useful for verifying appointments and 
so forth. Until recently it also contained Statutory Orders 
and Regulations, but these are now published separately. A 
new series has also been instituted in the last few months 
called the Treaty Series, which will contain the text of all 
conventions and treaties in which the Dominion is interested. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Census results and Statistics;do not now appear in the 
Gazette. They are published separately in large foolscap 
volumes. There is, however, a most useful publication, the 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics. If you keep it on file and in 
the mind you will be able to answer promptly a host of in- 
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quiries for the most recent figures of trade, production, prices 
and so forth. It is a sort of periodical issue of the New Zea- 
land Yearbook, with which I suppose every librarian is fami- 
liar. No country publishes a better Yearbook than New 
Zealand. Everyiiiae is included, with a good index and a 
useful list of special articles in earlier issues. 

Other government publications include the Awards and 
Agreements under the labour laws, the Journal of Science 
and Technology, Agricultural Journal, Education Gazette, 
agricultural bulletins, dairy research bulletins, geological 
survey bulletins, and so on. Then there are electoral rolls, 
of which I should advise each library to keep at least the 
current edition. Military service and war service ballots are 
published in the Gazettes and as separates. 

Finally there is published each year by the General As- 
sembly Library a Select List of Publications received under 
the Copyright Act. This shows that of 240 entries in 1948, 
50 were official productions. 


INTELLECTUAL NEEDS OF 
LIBERATED PEOPLES 


LENDING LIBRARIES ON WORLD BASIS. 





Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of the United States Congress. 





THE LABOUR of rebuilding—of restoration—at the end of this war will 
present difficulties of a character never before encountered in the his- 
tory of warfare. 

Not only will it be necessary to rebuild cities, reconstruct industries, 
repair transportation systems, and restore whole populations and 
peoples to their homes. It will be necessary also to reconstitute, in 
certain of the occupied countries, the entire fabric of intellectual 
intercourse—the nerve system by which ideas are communicated from 
one man to another and from one generation to the next. 

It will be necessary, specifically, to provide educational systems to 
replace those destroyed or perverted by the Fascists, and to replace, in 
so far as it may be possible to replace them, the stores of printed 
books and works of art and scientific instruments burned or pillaged 
or mutilated by the invaders. 


NAZI ANTI-CULTURE. , 

There have been conquerors before this generation whose armies 
burned and murdered and looted as they went. There have never 
before been conquerors whose armies burned and murdered and looted 
with a specific and calculated purpose to destroy the culture of con- 
quered peoples in order that a desert of ignorance and apathy might 
receive a new and hateful culture in its place. With other conquerors 
the destruction of libraries and the murder of intellectual leaders was 
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an incident of military conquest. With the Nazis, military conquest 
has been a means to the murder of intellectual leaders and the de- 
struction of libraries. The conquest at which the Nazis aimed was a 
conquest not of territory but of the minds and opinions of men—the 
ultimate conquest from which all other spoils of land and ores and 
industries depend. 

The Nazi purpose has already been defeated. Eventually the Nazis 
themselves will be destroyed. But the evil they have done in the 
countries where their plans were carried out will live long after them. 
It is an evil, moreover, which will continue, long after the Nazis have 
disappeared, to threaten the peace of the world as they themselves 
threatened it. For it will perpetuate the condition they wished to 
bring about. So long as there remain great areas of the world where 
libraries and schools are lacking, there will remain areas where the 
anti-culture which fears libraries and schools may well take root. 
To eradicate Fascism means to eradicate the conditions which produce 
Fascism. Of these, superstition and ignorance are not the least, nor 
the least dangerous. 


POOLING RESOURCES. 


But it is one thing to say that school systems must be re-established 
and libraries restored and quite another thing to recreate them. Lib- 
raries above all. A great collection of books is always and necessarily 
unique. It cannot be reproduced. The older books are no ionger 
available for purchase. The newer, even when they still exist in 
dealers’ stocks, are difficult to bring together. If the libraries of 
Poland have been destroyed as completely as we now believe—if lib- 
raries in France and the Low Countries are to suffer the fate of the 
library of the University of Naples—it will be impossible to repair 
the damage by the purchase of volumes. No sum of money, no matter 
how generously given, could secure the older basic library materials 
which, when they exist, exist in the collections of other libraries where 
they are not for sale. 

The only practicable way of making materials of this kind available 
to people whose regional libraries have been destroyed is to give them 
access to materials in the collections of libraries of other regions. 
The only practicable solution, in other words, of the problem of lib- 
rary reconstruction in occupied Europe and Asia is to enable the 
scholars of these areas to draw upon the resources of the great lib- 
raries in other parts of the world which still possess their collections. 
If a system of world circulation. of essential library materials were 
established, the reconstruction of the libraries of Poland, however 
difficult, would not be impossible. Materials still obtainable from 
publishers and book dealers could be purchased. Materials not ob- 
tainable by purchase would be provided by loan from other parts of 
the world. 

A world circulation scheme of this character presents obvious diffi- 
culties. It would involve the acceptance of the world’s great libraries 
of the principle that the great libraries hold books in their possession 
as trustees, not for the people of their immediate neighbourhoods, nor 
even for the people of their particular countries, but for the entire 
generation of living men. But the principle of the universality of 
culture, of the right of all men to know and to understand the achieve- 
ments of mankind, is not, after all, a novel principle, nor has any 
civilised nation ever seriously claimed to “own” privately and exclu- 
sively the works of literature and art and science in the possession of 
its libraries and galleries and museums. To give this generally ac- 
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cepted principle an affirmative rather than a negative application is 
not to change its meaning. 

The practical difficulties are, if anything, less than the psycholo- 
gical. Libraries in various countries have long since perfected a 
system of so-called “inter-library loan” within national boundaries 
which works well and usefully. Air transport, rapidly developed 
during the war, can readily extend inter-library loan beyond national 
boundaries. In addition there are, of course, the photographic devices 
familiar to all librarians. Copies or micro-copies can be readily and 
cheaply made where original materials cannot be sent. The only new 
administrative machinery required would be an international clearing 
house which would not need to be either large or expensive. 


REGIONAL SYSTEM. 


The future implications of any such proposal are evident enough. A 
world circulation system for printed materials would involve eventu- 
ally a division of responsibility between libraries on a world basis. 
If materials could be borrowed internationally in original or photo- 
copy it would no longer be necessary for the great reference libraries 
of the world to aim at the unattainable goal of “ completeness” in all 
fields and for all areas. Instead the great libraries could depend upon 
each other to cover in full and in detail the printed materials of their 
respective regions. The result would be to free the funds of the 
individual libraries for a more selective and a more feasible acquisi- 
tions policy. Having secured the necessary regional materials to 
fulfil their obligations, the balance of purchase funds could be spent 
not in a vain effort to cover the product of the world’s presses but in 
pursuit of whatever scholarly purposes appealed most urgently at the 
time. The libraries of the United States, for example, would divide 
among themselves responsibility for the complete possession and ready 
loan of American materials, and would use the balance of their pur- 


chase funds to secure foreign materials of particular interest to them, 
trusting to the libraries of other regions to cover the printed materials 
of their areas in full and in detail and to make those materials. avail- 
able on loan when needed. 


[The above appeared in the London Times, May 3, 1944. The 
article was also reprinted in the Sndney Morning Herald. The editor 
is indebted to Mr. Joseph Norrie, Chief Librarian, Wellington Public 
Libraries, and Mr. Robertson, Publicity Officer, Dept. of Industries 
and Commerce, who both forwarded cuttings for reprinting.] 





CATALOGUING PRACTICE, 


A.U.C, has asked for a ruling on the cataloguing of material by 
Committees responsible to Government Departments. 

We can find no ruling on this question. Our own practice is to 
enter Committees under the Department to which they are respon- 
sible. The only exception could be in the case of a Committee respon- 
sible to more than one Department, but even here it seems preferable 
to enter under one with a cross-reference from the other. 

The alternative of entering Committees directly under country 
would involve such lengthy sequences as to make it very difficult to 


locate specific items. 
EDITH HUTCHINSON, 
Cataloguer, Otago University Library. 
[Discussion is invited on this point.—Ed.] 
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RUSSIAN LIBRARIES IN WAR-TIME 


The chairman of the Soviet Scientists’ Anti-Fascist Committee has 
forwarded to N.Z.L.A. headquarters, the following letter from a 
group of Ukranian librarians. N.Z.L.A. members will recall that, on 
the motion of Mr. John Harris, seconded by Miss Melville, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by the 1942 annual meeting: “That this 
annual meeting of N.Z. Library Association sends greetings to the 
librarians of the Soviet Union whose peoples have used books, not 


burnt them.” 
THE LETTER. 


“For years Soviet power in the Ukraine was accompanied by un- 
precedented progress in Ukranian national culture. 5,500,000 children 
attended the Ukranian elementary and high schools before the war, 
receiving instruction in the Ukranian language. In the Republics 
129 schools of higher learning were attended by more than 124,000 
students, children of workers, peasants and Soviet intellectuals. By 
January 1, 1941, there was an extensive network of 41,049 scientific, 
public and school libraries with some 70,000,000 volumes. It included 
1,323 libraries of scientific institutions and colleges with more than 
18,000,000 books, 19,000 public libraries with more than 20,000,000 
volumes. The Government of the Ukranian S.S.R. devoted much 
attention to the publication of Ukranian books. Only 28,400 titles 
were published in Ukranian during the period of 318 years—from 1698 
to 1916—compared with 15,882 published during the first decade of 
Soviet power in the Ukraine. An average annual number of 3,747 
titles with a total issue of 50,808,000 copies was published in the 
Ukranian language during the period 1934-1937. In 1937 alone the 
Ukraine published books embracing 4,376 titles in editions totalling 
72,900,000 copies. : 


THE NAZIS ARRIVE. 

“The German Fascists wanted to enslave our freedom-loving 
Ukranian people and to reduce the prosperous Ukraine to a colony of 
German imperialists. Hundreds of thousands of our brothers and 
sisters were ruthlessly destroyed or deported to Germany as slave 
labour. With the fury of madmen German Fascist vandals tried to 
destroy our-culture. They set fire to the library of Kiev State Uni- 
versity, burning more than one and a-half million books. They blew 
up and burned the Kiev Regional Library, one of the biggest regional 
libraries in the Ukraine. The Kiev State Historical Library 
with 500,000 volumes of historical literature was completely destroyed. 
Of 23 city, 34 district and 54 rural libraries with 686,000 volumes, 
which existed in the Kiev region before the war, only one remained— 
Belaya Tserkov Library, with 10,000 books. This library was saved 
solely thanks to the undaunted efforts of the personnel. The town- 
ship of Shpola had the finest district library in the Ukraine. German 
monsters burned the books and converted the building into a stable. 
German bandits burned the building of the Dniepropetrovsk Regional 
Library with more than 600,000 books and files of newspapers and 
periodicals accumulated since the library’s foundation in. 1887. 
300,000 volumes from the Poltava Regional Library were taken -by 
the Germans to the local power station at Prouse as fuel. 

“The Korolenko Scientific Library in the Kharkov had several mil- 
lion volumes and ranked third in importance in the Soviet Union. 
Its collections included more than 1,500,000 valuable Soviet publica- 
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tions including many prerevolutionary and very old books. German 
barbarians wrecked the library building and completely destroyed 
specially built vaults. 617,000 of the most valuable books were 
burned and scattered in the street. The remaining books were saved 
by the library’s staff. Special mention must be made of the librarian, 
M. I. Rumnitskaya, who devoted more than forty years of her life to 
this library. Germans plundered and destroyed the collections of the 
Central Scientific Library in the-Kharkov. Everywhere German van- 
dals destroyed library catalogues and bibliographical data. 

“ According to incomplete data, up to 50,000,000 volumes were des- 
troyed and burned in the Ukraine. 


RECONSTRUCTION COMMENCED. 

_ Restoration of the national economy ruined by the Germans is 

now under way in the Ukraine, accompanied by a revival of Ukranian 
national culture. Librarians are enthusiastically restoring their lib- 
raries. Three scientific libraries, seventeen regional libraries, 687 
district libraries, and 2,329 rural libraries, have already been reopened 
by the People’s Commissariat of Education. In a short time the 
population collected and presented to the library network hundreds of 
thousands of books. Naturally this can never make up for the dam- 
age caused by the German Fascists. As all in the field, these lib- 
raries receive considerable aid from all peoples of the Soviet Union, 
above all from the great Russian people. From the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Education, R.S.F.S.R., Ukranian libraries received more 
than 500,000 volumes and more continue to come in. Confident of 
approaching final victory over the hated enemy, librarians of the 
Soviet Ukraine will exert every effort to eliminate all results of the 
German occupation in the next few years.” 


REFERENCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SYLLABUS 


THE SYLLABUS of the Reference Bibliography Class at Otago Univer- 
sity (see N.Z. Libraries 7:7 Ag 1944) covers the following ground: 


1. General reference work: 
(a) Dictionaries. 
(b) Encyclopedias. 
General reference Works (contd.) : 
(c) Almanacs and Year Books. 
(d) Biographical Dictionaries. 
| —arie of bibliographies with notes on bibliographical 
orm. 
General and national bibliographies: 
(a) Selective (e.g. Sonnenschein’s Best Books, B.M. Sub- 
ject Catalogue). 
(b) Comprehensive (e.g. Reference Catalogue, Cumula- 
tive Book Index, Librairie Francaise). 
(c) Book Review Digest. 
Serials: 
(a) Union lists. 
(b) Indexes and current indexing services. 
6. Technique of Documentation: 
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(Use of cards; Classification of material; Subject head- 


ings, etc.) 
New Zealand bibliographies: 
(a) Hocken’s Bibliography of New Zealand literature. 
(b) Printed library catalogues. 
(c) Copyright lists. 
(d) Select lists. 
N.Z. Official Documents: 
(a) Official Yearbook. 
(b) Statutes. 
(c) Appendix. 
(d) Census and Statistics. 
. Science and Technology, general Bibliographical guides and gen- 
eral lists. 
(Reuss: Repertorium Commentationum; 
Royal Society: Catalogue of Scientific Papers; 
International College of Scientific Lit.; 
Catalogue of British Scientific and Technical Books; 
Roberts: Guide to Technical Literature; 
Aslib Select Lists. T.B.R.I.) 
. Science and Technology: 
Subject Catalogues and Indexes. 
(Index Medicus; B.M. (Nat. Hist.) Catalogue; 
Bibliotheca Chemica). 
. Science and Technology: 
(Beilstein; Mellor; Science Abstracts; 
Zoological Record, etc.) 
. History and Social Sciences: 
(a) General: (International Bibliog. of Hist. Sciences; 
London Bibliography of the Social Sciences; 
Guide to Hist. Literature, etc.) 
. History and Social Sciences: 
(b) New Zealand History. 
(Bibliographies, Archive Material, Ref. Works, etc.) 
. Literature: Reference works and bibliographies. 
. Fine Arts. Reference works and bibliographies. 


LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION: 


FUNDAMENTALS AND PROCEDURE, 
WITH 1008 GRADED 'EXAMPLES AND 
EXERCISES. 


(Madras Library Association: Publication series 12.) 





Review by Mary Campbell, Cataloguer, Wellington Public Library. 





FOR ANYONE brought up in the Sayers tradition of classification, and 
Dewey-conditioned as I am, this is an interesting book to meet. 
found the first half refreshingly different from the books on classifica- 
tion I have read before—the second half has beaten me at present. I 
have reached paragraph 351 which reads:— 
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“A facet of a specific subject is AUTO-BIASED if its focus is a 
scheduled division of it subdivided by another scheduled division 
of itself. Its focus is then an AUTO-BIASED FOCUS. Other- 
wise it is a NORMAL FOCUS” 

and I confess I have’ not absorbed that yet. But I shall return to 
that quotation later. 


At a casual run through the book, there are several features that 
strike one as particularly useful—they might well be copied in other 
library manuals. One might think at first glance it was a mathe- 
matical textbook—it is chock-full of formule, which turn out to be 
classification symbols analysed minutely and explained to the last 
detail, or, even more frequently, shown as they are being built up 
stage by stage. At every step of the development examples and exer- 
cises are given—not 2 or 3, but 20 or 30 or 40 in each: case, and at the 
end answers to all the examples and exercises throughout the book. 
(Will examiners in Library Association examinations ever dare to 
risk answering their own questions?) 


Mr. Ranganathan has worked out this book to be a teaching manual 
and a textbook for his own library students at Madras, and he has 
tested it on them. Most emphasis is naturally put on the Colon 
Classification which he himself drew up and uses, but throughout this 
book he considers Dewey’s Decimal Classification in parallel with his 
own, and he compares and contrasts the classification of given books 
by the two methods as to how faithfully they translate the authors’ 
intentions. He regards practical classification as ‘the technique of 
translation,’ classification as an ‘artificial language . . . [with the] 
distinctive function of mechanising filiatory arrangement of specific 
subjects.’ As is necessary in a textbook Mr. Ranganathan grades 
the work—beginning with main principles and practice with simple 
books on a single specific subject, he proceeds to the complex and 
conflicting problems which books present, but at every stage of the 
work he sets out the details of his train of reasoning to explain the 
significance of each symbol used. I have not seen the full scheme of 
the Colon Classification—only brief schedules for use in school lib- 
raries—so any criticism I may feel of the C.C. itself is not well-in- 
formed and might easily be refuted if I saw it being worked (in any 
case this book is on “ Library classification: fundamentals and pro- 
cedure” and not on the Colon system itself). I am full of admira- 
tion for the meticulous detail and painstaking explanation of method 
with which Mr. Ranganathan illustrates his rules. It would be ex- 
cellent for students—working by correspondence or studying on their 
own as so many N.Z. library assistants have to do—and they would 
probably find the working out of the examples of Dewey particularly 
helpful. The lavish capitalisation (see quotation above) reminds one 
of note-taking by those students who underline, double-underline, or 
use red ink to emphasis the points at which the lecturer hammered 
most persistently. The language seems difficult—again I call para. 
351 as witness—perhaps because it is a different dialect in the tech- 
nical language of our profession from the one to which we are accus- 
tomed. I found that the examples were clear and explained the pro- 
positions enunciated as the verbal explanations did not manage to do. 
I had to translate many terms into other words which seemed to me 
the correct technical terms, but having so translated “ facet” as “ as- 
pect ” I found I wanted to translate “ phase” as “aspect” too, and 
then “focus ”’ stumped me—and then I began to wonder whether all 
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this analysis and subdivisions should properly be the job of the 
classifier—if Mr. Ranganathan’s system were produced a little further 
to absolute co-extensiveness the reader might not need to read the 
book but could get a full summary of its content from its classifica- 
tion number. However I am in danger of being flippant and unfair 
at the same time, 


Mr. Ranganathan is progressively working out methods of coping 
with difficulties and he realises that he has not yet solved all his 
problems, but his aim is so to reduce practical classification to rules 
Anat it becomes mechanical enough to eliminate inconsistencies. The 
examples he gives are real books not stylised examples of points he 
wants to illustrate—you may meet in his pages the very book you - 
classified yesterday or have left over until to-morrow. He attacks 
Sayers’ ideal of purity of notation (rightly so in my opinion), but I 
should prefer in filing. cards for example to deal with 282. 942092058 
rather than Y19Q62wn3:No7 which I understand truly translates 
“Catholic who’s who and vearbook ”—as a practical librarian would 
he actually mark the book with either number in full?—probably 
not for he faces such practical points in his concluding chapters. 


Mr. Ranganathan uses a decimal system for chapter and para- 
graph numbering so chapter 30 follows immediately on chapter 26 
and paragraph 416 follows 41557. He also gives the classification 
number of the book on the verso of the title page and the spine of the 
cover (Colon system only) and the book has an index. It is an inter- 
esting commentary on the man and his work that of the 12 books 
already published in the Madras Library Association Publication 
series 9 are by him alone, and 2 by him in conjunction with others. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1944. 


THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE is recommending to the librarians 
of the four main centres that a Children’s Book Week be celebrated 
in New Zealand from November 12 to 18, 1944. Copies of the special 
poster “ United Through Books” have been ordered and will be dis- 
tributed to centres requiring them. The Country Library Service has 
agreed to lend books from its Headquarters collection of children’s 
books to libraries needing them for displays. 

Wellington has already decided to hold a Book Week at this time, 
and a special committee has been set up to make arrangements. This 
committee is prepared to let other centres have copies of its publicity 
material and information about what it is doing. Correspondence in 
the meantime to the Secretary, N.Z.L.A. 





FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


NOMINATIONS FOR COUNCIL. 
ELECTION OF ORDINARY COUNCILLORS. 


NOMINATIONS for the election of EIGHT ordinary members of the 
Council close at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 22 November. The following 
instructions should be carefully noted :— 


(1) Every nomination must be in writing, and the consent of the 
person nominated must be given in writing and forwarded with 
the nomination. 


(2) No member whose subscription is more than twelve months in 
arrears may vote or stand as a candidate for any office of the 
Association. 


(3) Any member of the Association may nominate any eligible 
person or persons for election as an ordinary member of the 
Council [subject to (2) above]. 


(4) Any member of the Association or any officially nominated dele- 
gate of an institutional member is eligible for election [subject 
to (2) above]. 


Institutional members who have not already done so are asked 
to appoint the delegate or delegates to which they are entitled 
under the rules to attend the next annual or general meeting 
of the Association. Notification of such appointments should 
be communicated to the Secretary (in writing) before the day 
of the closing of nominations (if the delegate wishes to stand 
for election as an ordinary member of the Council), or as soon 
as possible before the annual meeting. 


If more than eight nominations are received, voting papers will be 
prepared by the Returning Officer and sent to all financial members. 
These must be back in the hands of the Returning Officer by 5 p.m. 
on 138th December, to be included in the official count. 


Nominations and any other correspondence about the election should 
be addressed to: The Returning Officer, N.Z.L.A., c/o. Country Lib- 
rary Service, Private Bag, Wellington. 


N.Z.L.A. BRANCH NOTES 


PALMERSTON NORTH. 
The Branch has held meetings in June, July and August. 


In June, a visit was made to the A.E.W.S. at Linton Military 
Camp. Members were shown the different activities of the A.E.W.S., 
the library proving especially interesting. An informal meeting was 
held in the camp after the tour of inspection, and Captain Redmond 
spoke of the development of the A.E.W.S. and gave an outline of its 
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present functions. Over supper there were many questions asked and 
much discussion of the work of the A.E.W.S. 


In July, branch members were given a most interesting address on 
“Modern Developments in Printing.” The speaker was Mr. H. E. 
Billens, editor of “ The Times.” Beginning with a description of the 
printing process, Mr. Billens gave an outline of the history of print- 
ing, from most primitive methods to engravings, woodcuts and colour 
printing processes, in use to-day. Members were most interested in 
the beautiful examples of printing that Mr. Billens used to illustrate 
his lecture, and are indebted to him for stimulating their interest in 
this, the “ art preservative of all arts.” 


“Post War Planning” was the title of the discussion for the Aug- 
ust meeting. Miss J. Swinbourn and Miss J. Blyth opened with a talk 
on the Library Association pamphlet, “The Public Library Service, 
its post-war reorganization and development.” Post-war problems in 
New Zealand and their possible solutions, provided interesting material 
for general discussion. It was decided that our first step for future 
planning, would be in the nature of a survey of the libraries in the 
Palmerston North Branch area. This should afford interesting 
material for debate in post-war planning here. 


WELLINGTON. 


On September 13 the members of the Wellington Branch were the 
guests of the newly-opened United States Library of Information in 
Woodward Street, an event which they had been looking forward to 
with pleasant anticipation. After the brief formal business was dis- 
posed of, Miss Root, librarian in charge of U.S. Libraries of Informa- 
tion in the South Pacific, and Miss Parsons, librarian of the Welling- 
ton one, explained the origin and purposes of these libraries. The 
idea grew from the British Library of Information and the South 
American one in Washington—the British one had first been in New 
York—and from the fact that the United States Mission in London 
was so constantly asked for information. A United States library 
was formed in London in May, 1943, and others have been started in 
different parts of the British Empire—in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and possibly in India—and it is hoped to have them 
also in Lisbon and Stockholm. 


Miss Parsons explained the resources and methods of the library, 
which is arranged so as to be available for quick reference. There 
is a classified catalogue, with an author and title one, and subject 
references are made to the classified catalogue. The periodicals, of 
which there are over 200, are check-listed, but not catalogued. Books 
are on the ground-floor, and periodicals in the reading-room just 
above. After the talks the company wandered up and down the 
stairs connecting the four floors of the library, studying the photo- 
graphs of American scenery in the “exhibit room” and making 
acquaintance with the stock of books and periodicals, which represent 
all sides of American life. Supper brought a pleasant evening to a 
close, and a vote of thanks was proposed by Miss Campbell before 
the company dispersed. 
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TRAINING COURSE — PART I 
EXAMINER’S COMMENT 


LIKE THE examination conducted last December when the first group 
of students had completed Part I of the Course, the recent examina- 
tion took the form of a single three-hour paper in which three ques- 
tions were to be answered. There was a compulsory question (40 
marks), divided into many sections to which brief, factual answers 
were to be done, carrying 20 marks each. Questions were in general 
done less fully than they might have been, and as a result candidates 
probably found the paper a little too short. 

In short space, details of the paper cannot be discussed.- Here are 
some odd points, however. The majority of candidates did not know 
the names of three prominent officers of the N.Z.L.A. A question on 
the Cumulative Book Index showed that, though all knew it casually, 
none knew it well enough to give a perfect answer. Six queries on 
quick-reference books were fairly well done, but the questions were 
easy. No-.candidate attempted the question, which one. would have 
thought tempting in comparison with others, requiring a list with 
examples of the various ways of presenting statistics. 

When the examination papers were finally marked, the key to 
code-numbers was opened, and results checked with all the papers 
done for tutors during the course. It was interesting to note how 
closely the two sets corresponded, in standard and in general char- 
acter. One serious fault, shown throughout, was casualness in citing 
books and references. This reflected somewhat the varying library 
backgrounds of the students, and also the varying emphasis placed 
by tutors on bibliographical care. In this respect, of course, stan- 
dards are low even in some of our best libraries; but the Course ought 
to help students to raise them. Contractions, omissions and short 
cuts in reference should be used with extreme caution, and only when 
there can be no vagueness or confusion. 

Only seven candidates of this group survived at the end of Part I. 
Six were recommended for a pass, one being nearly doubtful and 
three being good. There were none either so good or so bad as the 
extremes among the previous group. 


(C. W. Collins. 19 September, 1944.) 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


The following candidates have completed Part I of the N.Z.L.A. 
General Training Course, and were successful in passing the examl- 
nation held in August:—M. A. Black (Dunedin), H. B. Cowey 
(Christchurch), J. Goodwin (Lower Hutt), H. J. Lorimer (A.E.W.S., 
N.M.D.), M. Lowry (Wanganui), W. M. Oldham (Wellington). 





NOTES FROM THE EDITOR 


Librarians who followed the recent controversy about the Main- 
waring text-book, are referred to the Southland Times for August 8, 
1944. The fine liberal editorial by M. H. Holcroft deserves a wider 
reading public than that provided by Invercargill citizens. 


Theatre programmes are often held crumpled in the hand during a 
performance and then left behind on the floor with the empty choco- 
late box. Frequently that is all they deserve. The programme for 
the King Edward Technical School Music Festival, Aug. 15-16, 1944, 
held in Dunedin was an exception. In type, the programme was rea- 
sonably attractive but not outstanding. What lifted it from the rut 
were four vigorous, rhythmical lino-cut designs by two senior art 
students of the school, Shue Wong and See Chin. A photo-montage 
frontispiece of the school orchestra gave the public a vivid impression 
of New Zealand’s most notable school orchestra. 

A worthwhile book display could be made using copies of this pro- 
gramme, together with Dr. Vernon Griffiths’ Experiment in school 
music (N.Z. Council for Education Research), and Satis Coleman’s 
Creative music for the home and Creative music for children. 

* - ~ 


THE N.Z. Free Lance for July 12, 1944, p. 16, contains a long, and 
accurate article on the inter-library loan system at work. It is an 
article which deserves reprinting in other journals, and is a good ex- 
ample of sane publicity for N.Z. libraries. The article con- 
cludes, “ The development of the request and interloan service almost 
certainly saved hundreds of pounds by putting the right information 
into their hands at the right time, but it has done what money could 


not do by linking the nation’s libraries into an effective network avail- 
able promptly and easily to everybody. Not only books but periodi- 
cals, pamphlets and ‘ vertical files’ of information on various topics 
are also made available on request. The whole printed resources of 
the country, especially technical and informational resources, are 
brought within the reach of a large number of people hitherto cut off 
from them. Library interloans are bound to pay rich dividends in a 
social sense. It is not too much to say that ... the backblocks are 
being pioneered in a new sense and the whole country is being knit 
more effectively together.” 
. 7 * 

OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY’S ‘ Notes and accessions’ usually contain a 
paragraph or two of general interest, written very often with tongue 
in cheek, The compiler never confuses dignity with dullness. This 
extract printed below indicates that the cloistered way of life in the 
southern university, has yet a certain colour. 

Minerva. Known to generations of students as the helmeted god- 
dess who gazes from her pedestal above the reading room fireplace, 
Minerva recently suffered a wanton transformation. First-comers 
one morning were startled to observe a very modern application of 
lipstick and rouge to her classic marble. Authors of the crime are 
still unrevealed, but suspicion naturally falls on the members of the 
class in Greek History, Art and Literature who are said to have be- 
come aware, in the course of their studies, of the ancient Greek use 
of colour decoration on their stone buildings and sculpture. 

Another theory is that it is a revolt against classicism. 
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PERSONAL 


Lieut. Neal Buchanan and Miss Peggy Pullon were married in 
Christchurch in August. 


Miss Sadie Paul, until recently in charge of the children’s depart- 
ment of Wanganui Public Library, has been appointed to the staff of 
the School Department of the C.L.S. 


Miss Mira Black, cataloguer at Dunedin Public Library, has re- 
signed her post: She has been appointed assistant cataloguer at 
C.L.S. Miss Betty Randle has been appointed cataloguer at Dunedin 
in her place. 


Miss G. Lillian Jeffreys, librarian at Rotorua, has been appointed 
librarian to the Auckland Training College. 


Mr. R. Forsyth Barr has succeeded Mr. E. J. Smith as chairman 
of the library committee of Dunedin Public Library. 


Miss E. Jean Anderson has resigned from the staff of the Auckland 
Public Libraries following her appointment to the staff of the Auck- 
land University Library. 





NELSON INSTITUTE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Applications are invited for the Position of 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN anp CATALOGUER 


Salary, £200 per annum. 


Applications, with details of education and training, 
together with testimonials, close on NOV. 4th. 
with the Secretary, NELSON INSTITUTE. 
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